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THE MONTH. 





Civit SERVICE REFORMERS should not forget that the matter 
of the appropriations for carrying out the Civil Service Law has 
not yet been decided by Congress, and that there is danger that 
a backward step may be taken by reappropriating the old sum 
of $35,000 instead of $75,000, which is now needed for the 
increased work of the Civil Service Commission. 





THE petition for a sufficient appropriation got up by the 
Massachusetts League is a remarkable one of its kind. Not 
only has it about twelve hundred signatures, but the character 
and residence of the signers are worthy of special attention. 
Almost every considerable town in the State is represented, and 
every Congressman will recognize among the signers many 
leading Republicans in each place. Larger petitions are not 
uncommon, but we doubt if so thoroughly strong a petition has 
ever left the State since the time of the War. 





In reply to Dorman B. Eaton, Senator Hoar has written a 
second letter sustaining his view that the collectorship is a 
political office which should be changed with each change of 
administration. He quotes a passage from the writings of 
President Washington. That passage had special reference to 
a cabinet officer; and, though the language used was very 
general, Senator Hoar is enough of a lawyer to know that gen- 
eral phrases in a judicial opinion must be construed with refer- 
ence to the particular question before the court. But the acts 
of Washington settle the matter; for it is well known that, for 
an important office, he did appoint a political opponent instead 
of a candidate from his own party, because he thought the 
former more capable than the latter. Senator Hoar also says 
that, when President Cleveland superseded almost all the Re- 
publican collectors by the appointment of Democrats, “no civil 
service reformer made the slightest remonstrance.” It is true, 
many civil service reformers were too lenient to the short- 
comings of President Cleveland; but it is not true that “no 








civil service reformer made the slightest remonstrance.” No 
less than twice during President Cleveland’s administration did 
the National League pass resolufions in favor of a repeal of 
the four-year term of office and in favor of permanent terms for 
faithful and efficient officers. These resolutions covered col- 
lectorships. The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League 
passed a resolution that they hoped the precedent of reappoint- 
ing Postmaster Pearson of New York would be extended to the 
reappointment of all other faithful and efficient federal officers 
at the expiration of their terms. The argument that, because 
the Democrats had been kept out of office for twenty-five years, 
there should be some degree of evening up till the offices were 
about half-filled with Democrats, kept some reformers quiet at 
first. This paper always repudiated that doctrine ; but, as soon 


as the 50% limit was passed, we made it the occasion for re- 
newed cries for a “ halt.” 





LET our position, however, be plain. It is not that, in the 
present stage of progress in the reform sentiment, it was so 
very shocking a thing for President Harrison to have put a 
Republican in place of a Democrat, or that Senator Hoar 
should approve of it. All we want is to refute Senator Hoar’s 
argument that the office is a “ political” one which it is right to 
change as a matter of civil service reform principle. The last 
part of the Senator’s letter shows his real animus. The truth 
is, if all Democrats are such wicked people as the Senator 
believes, they are not only unfit to be collectors and post- 
masters, but are not fit to hold any office, no matter how 
humble. They are hardly fit to be tolerated in the land under 
any circumstances. The Zraveller, Transcript, and Advertiser, 
all Boston Republican papers, sustain our view as against Sen- 
ator Hoar’s. We print Senator Hoar’s letter below. 





THE resolution in the Massachusetts legislature in favor of 
opening the Charlestown Navy Yard was amended since our 
last issue. The civil service reform clause as it passed is as 
follows : — 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are 
hereby requested to urge such legislation as will secure the employ- 
ment in the Charlestown Navy Yard and in all the navy yards of the 
United States those persons who are best qualified for such service, 


under the rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
irrespective of political opinion. 


Such a reform would be an important step in advance. Ex- 
clusive of navy officers, the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy Yard 
had, on July 1, 1889, 268 employees, the League Island (Pa.) 
143, the Mare Island (Cal.) 579, the Norfolk (Va.) 598, the 
Portsmouth (N.H.) 294, the New York 1,272, and the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) 1,136. Only about 1 in 15 of these would come 
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under the head of clerkships, but the others could come under 
a system of selecting laborers skilled and unskilled, such as is 
so successfully in operation in the cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 


THE Committee on Cities of the Massachusetts legislature 
has reported in favor of a bill for permanent tenure of police- 
men “during good behavior, and until removed by the mayor” 
“for cause deemed by him sufficient after due hearing.” This 
is to apply to such cities as accept the provision. There are 
only six cities in which there is still an annual tenure of the 
police ; and two of them will probably soon accept the provi- 
sions of the new bill, if it passes the legislature, as we hope it 
will. 


































GENERAL BANKS reported a'resolution favoring the appoint- 
ment of thirty medical examiners at $1,800 a year for the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, to be appointed without regard to the civil 
service examinations. One member of Banks’s committee 
claims the resolve was sprung on the House before he had had 
a chance to offer an amendment to the objectionable clause. 
The whole affair looks rather badly for Banks’s reputation as a 
civil service reformer. In the course of the debate, which we 
print nearly in full, it leaked out that there were some Repub- 
lican ex-medical examiners who wanted to be appointed, and 
who would be put right in if this exemption were made. One 
argument against subjecting the medical examiners to the civil 
service tests was the familiar one that medical students fresh 
from the medical colleges would pass the best examinations 
and get appointed, while none but experienced physicians were 
wanted. Not only has it been shown that questions can be de- 
vised that only persons of experience can answer, and also that 
as a matter of fact young men fresh from school do not pass the 
best examinations, but the simplest reply to such arguments is 
that, if experienced physicians are wanted, a special rule could 
be made that for these positions no one can pass the examina- 
tion who does not show he has had the requisite length of expe- 
rience as a physician. 

The resolve passed March 3 without further debate by a 
I strict Republican party vote. No Republican member from 
Massachusetts voted against it. Commissioner Roosevelt says 
there are a plenty of medical examiners on the eligible list, 


pointed have given satisfaction. 











for procuring public offices for their constituents. 


been carrying on the same business in Washington. 


positions for others. 


son for securing an office which Mr. Johnson never got. 
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that their average age is thirty-five, and those heretofore ap- 


WE gave some instances in the last Record of defeated 
Republican candidates for office who were taking commissions 
We now 
hear that David Essex Porter, a son of Admiral Porter, has 
Major 
Porter has had a brilliant military record, and from his social 
and political influence he has been able to secure government 
He was arrested on a charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences, being paid, as was claimed, $1,900 
in money and goods from a colored man named F. W. John- 
While 
denying that there was any false pretence in the matter, Major 
Porter admits he obtained money from Johnson, Daniel Keys, 


not have amounted to the sums paid him, unless he included 
in “expenses” his own time, or had been obliged to pay others 
for their aid. 

How this whole patronage system resembles the intrigue and 
corruption of a sultan’s palace! How much more becoming it 
all is to Bagdad or Constantinople than to the United States! 
















POsSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER said to the House Com- 
mittee on Post-offices and Post-roads that the Civil Service 
Commission ought to control the néw service for his proposed 
postal telegraph scheme. 





WE are getting fresh illustrations of how political bargains 
are paid for by government offices. The Iowa dead-lock was 
broken July 19. The Democratic caucus decided to accept the 
Republican proposition for a compromise, if the Republicans 
will concede them two more committees and give up the as- 
sistant postmasters, two doorkeepers, and an engrossing clerk. This 
was acceded to by the Republicans, and so the public business 
was allowed to proceed. 

A recent quarrel among the Republicans of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
reveals another instance. The contest arose over the election 
of chairman of the King’s County Republican Committee. Mr. 
“ Al.” Daggett, a well-known Republican boss, was unable to 
carry his candidate against the candidate of Mr. Willis,— naval 
officer by appointment of President Harrison. Mr. Daggett 
published a large number of affidavits to show he had the ma- 
jority, but that the other side had bought off his men. For ex- 
ample, Daggett, by his own story, got one man by giving him 
a place under the legislature, which would last only for the 
session. This man, Daggett says, Willis got away from him by 
giving the man a federal office of better pay and longer tenure. 
Willis makes denials and counter-charges against Daggett. 
Each knows the other very well, and their mutual opinion and 
Daggett’s own confessions show a pretty state of affairs. 




































Tue Civil Service Commission was examined February 19, 
26, and 27 by the House Committee. It appears that Camp- 
bell, the brother-in-law of Commissioner Lyman, was appointed 
to office before Lyman was a Commissioner. It also appears 
that Campbell did give some examination papers clandestinely 
to an outsider; but these examination papers were old onés 
that were not to be used again, and were only to aid in the way 
of an exercise, and the Commission are in the habit of pub- 
lishing old examination papers in their reports. Campbell was 
severely reprimanded at the time. One thing appears clearly, 
and that is the awkward position of having a relative under 
one in the government employ. It is sure to lead to suspi- 
cions, no matter how one may act. 













WE learn from a Chicago lady interested in the reform of 
the Cook County Insane Asylum that, when asking the legislat- 
ure for a woman physician for the asylum, at a salary of $900 
or $1,000, a member of the legislative committee confidentially 
told the ladies that, if they would take his advice, they had 
better ask for a salary of $1,400, so that there would be some- 
thing to go to the “ boys.” 

The commissioners of the asylum are politicians. The Chi- 








































cago ladies tried to get a nurse dismissed on the ground of 
drunkenness; but the commissioners explained that, though the 
nurse was undoubtedly unfit, she was a niece of an influential 
politician in one of the outlying districts of Chicago, and that 


and William Newton for his influence, but he says this money 
was to recompense him for expenses he was obliged to incur in 
the endeavor to obtain government positions for these men. 
As Major Porter was living in Washington, his expenses could 





















this man could march up enough voters to the polls to control 
the district. This is permanency of tenure applied upside 
down. 





In a recent letter to the Democratic postmaster at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Mass., who is removed without any cause, 
Congressman Cogswell says, “It was not until you had been in 
office four years and about four months, as I understood, that 
any change was made, and then upon petition headed by the 
Republican Town Committee, which you will admit is the regular 
representative in these matters. {don’t think that I have recom- 
mended any change in the postmasters of the district until there 
was first a local movement or some unfavorable report from the 
department (which latter was not your case).” 

Any one who has a lingering idea that the post-office depart- 
ment appoints its own subordinates, and who objects to civil 
service reform on the ground that it limits the choice of the 
Postmaster-General, would do well to consider Congressman 
Cogswell’s idea that the Republican Town Committee is the 
“regular representative in these matters.” 

The petition, headed by the Republican Town Committee on 
behalf of its own chairman for postmaster, was not very gener- 
ally signed even by Republicans. 





THE First Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Clarkson, boasts 
that he has already changed 31,000 out of the 55,000 fourth- 


class postmasters, and will change 10,000 more in the next few 
months. 





COMPETITIVE TESTS ILLUSTRATED. 


II. 
BOSTON POLICE. 

Before explaining the competitive tests for policemen, we 
should see what duties they are required to perform and what 
qualities and knowledge they should possess. First of all, 
character is of the greatest importance for policemen. Next in 
importance come good health, strong physique, good eyesight 
and hearing, endurance, and power to run well. Besides this, 
it is absolutely necessary that a policeman be able to read and 
write well and to express himself clearly. Many of his orders 
are given him in print or writing, he has to serve warrants, and 
for numerous purposes he must read well. As to writing and 
expressing himself clearly, it must be remembered that each 
policeman has to keep a private record-book in which he is to 
enter every day everything he does in the line of his duties and 
everything of importance which he observes. He has to make 
official reports in writing,—eg., as to street and sidewalk ob- 
structions, as to the character of applicants for liquor licenses, 
etc. He has to fill up his returns on warrants, and, besides his 
duty as patrolman, it must be borne in mind that the higher 
positions of sergeants, lieutenants, inspectors, and captains are 
filled by promotion from the lower grades, so that it is doubly 
important that those who enter should at least be able to read 
and write well and do simple arithmetic. 

In addition to this, each policeman, in order to be of any 
use, must know a large number of regulations of the depart- 
ment and many laws which he is to enforce, and the chief 
powers and duties of policemen. It is well enough to pass laws 
and ordinances, but, if the police do not understand them or 
fail to know how to enforce them, the laws are dead letters. 
The tests for the police force naturally divide themselves into 
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four parts: first, the application paper, with its accompanying 
certificates of character; second, the educational examination ; 
third, the medical examination; and, fourth, the competitive 
physical tests. 

The application is made out on blanks to be obtained at the 
office of ‘the commission at 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. The 
application paper has to be filled out in the handwriting of the 
applicant and sworn to by him. Besides the usual facts as to 
age, place of residence, etc., the applicant, in order to be re- 
ceived, must state that he is a person of good moral character, 
that he does not habitually use intoxicating beverages to excess, 
that he is not a vender of intoxicating liquors, has not been 
convicted of any crime in the past year, that he is of good 
health, and what his occupation is and has been for the last five 
calendar years. With this must be filed from three to five 
certificates of character and capacity signed by reputable citi- 
zens, one of whom should be a physician, as the printed form 
suggests. These certificates must be on the regulation blanks 
and in answer to direct questions, which is a great advantage 
over the general recommendations to office, which so often 
pass over the weak points of the applicant. Besides this ad- 
vantage, there is another worthy of note. The usual recom- 
mendations to office are considered as private, and any false 
statements or recommendations of unworthy persons will escape 
public notice. With the civil service certificates of character 
and ability, this is not the case. At the head of these certifi- 
cates is printed in full-face type in red ink the following: — 


The persons who sign the following vouchers are notified that 
they may be called upon to furnish further information concern- 
ing their knowledge of the applicant or to have the certificates 
published for public information. 


*. 


This is no mere form. Several persons accustomed to the loose 
method of signing petitions for appointment to public offices 
have been somewhat astonished to be called on by the secretary 
of the commission for further statements as to their knowledge 
of the applicants. Such additional information is continually 
being asked for, and the public is becoming more careful in 
filling up and signing the certificates of character. 

Though for clerkships and some other positions this inquiry 
into character is considered sufficient, yet, in the case of appli- 
cants for the police, the commission go further. They require, 
through the police department, that each applicant shall be 
looked up, inquiry made in his neighborhood, and a private 
report in writing be made as to his “occupation, character, 
habits, associates, and reputation.” In case the report is un- 
favorable, the applicant is notified and given a chance to ex- 
plain and allowed to bring witnesses. 

On filing his application paper, the applicant is given a small 
pamphlet of twenty-one pages containing selections from the 
regulations of the police department. The pamphlet begins 
with this notice : — 

“You will be examined to ascertain your knowledge of such 
of the duties of a police officer as may be learned from this 
pamphlet. 

“You must therefore study it carefully, and be prepared to 
answer questions relating to such duties; but you will not be 
expected to repeat the actual words of the rules.” 

This manual contains a description of the chief powers and 
duties ; as, for example, “ Patrolmen must not walk together or 
talk with each other or with any other person on their routes 
while on duty, unless it be to communicate information pertain. 
ing to the department or in the line of their duty; and such 
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communication must be as brief as possible.” And, again, 
_ “As, by virtue of his appointment, he can act officially in 
criminal matters only, he will not render assistance in any civil 
case whatever, except to prevent a breach of the peace, or to 
suppress a disturbance actually commenced.” It contains in- 
formation as to when they have power to make arrests, and 
when only to report offences, as to what to do in case of 
obstructions on streets and sidewalks, cases of drowning, ill- 
ness, cruelty to animals, begging, as to interference in civil 
cases, etc. 

When the time has arrived for holding the educational exami- 
nation, the applicants are notified to appear. The first thing 
done is to fill out a “declaration,” giving name and address, and 
to seal it up in a numbered envelope. During the examination, 
all the several papers are signed by these numbers, and not 


10th Series. *”™ 


MARKINGS. 


Penmanship 


Copying 


Copy the following accurately: 


SCHEDULE B. 


FIRST SUBJECT. | 


by the names of the candidates, and the envelopes are not 
opened till after the papers are all marked, so that the exam- 
iners do not know whose papers they are marking. After the 
papers are marked, they are preserved on file, subject to inspec- 
tion by the candidates or their agents authorized in writing, so 
that unfair marking is made practically impossible. 

The questions are all in print, with sufficient space between 
the questions to allow for the answers in full. 

The first subject in the educational examination is gopying, to 
test reading, handwriting, and accuracy in copying. 

The handwriting for the police is not marked so strictly as 
for clerks. The maximum mark of 100 is given if the writing is 
perfectly legible and the hand fair. 

The following illustrations are taken from the last examina- 


| tion, held Jan. 21, 1890: — 


CLASS 4. Sheet 1. 


EXAMINATION No. 
| Begun 
Ended 





o'clock minutes. 


o’clock minutes. 


RULE 438. 


OF FIRES. 


1. When a Police Officer discovers a fire he shall first ascertain if it can be extinguished without alarm; if not, 
he shall at once proceed to the nearest signal-box and give the alarm. When he gives the alarm he shall remain awhile 


near the box to direct firemen when they arrive. 


He shall note the time and his position, when he gives an alarm or 


hears one, and any circumstances connected therewith which may seem to be of importance. 

2. When a fire occurs in a city, the officer in charge at the station-house shall immediately despatch to the fire 
such police force as may be necessary; and, if the fire is of such magnitude as to require it; the streets will be at once 
roped off and kept free from teams and people, so that the firemen shall not be obstructed in their work. 


The first specimen was marked 1oo in handwriting. There 
were several that were better from the point of view of a cleri- 
cal hand, but they got no higher mark. The chief examiner 
tells us that for a clerkship this would be marked only 75 or 80. 


dade bd 


1. Wher . 
shall Ltt Ata lau 


‘ 


keith nravetl +4 pa Ate 


Ate 


(AA, - Of fretr 


- a Clin 7 


This applicant was educated in the national schools in Ireland. 


In accuracy of copying he got 98.5, as he made only one mis- 
take, and that in punctuation. : 


L 


pCO 
Bete ovtrd 


Le 


ate & 
wre oul alarm; f net, he chal GL” Ort 0L Jeroen 


gue th ebavue: Wlou 


7 


- 








ment is taken from the paper of an applicant who failed to pass. 
He got on an average only 32.13 per cent., while 65 is required. 
The handwriting, which would be marked zero for a clerkship, 
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The next illustration of copying from the same printed state- 


was marked 20; but the copying was so inaccurate that that 
was marked zero. There were 19 omissions, 8 additions, 9 
mistakes in spelling, and ro in punctuation and use of capitals. 


M hewn C ber O ee de hill fort Aihede 


Miber (Police he thal 


Lame he tell nearew awhile war be hot Ae 


Me Are 


The second subject is a statement by the applicant of his occu- 
pation since he began to earn a living, and the experience he 
possesses that would be of use in the police service. This is 
marked for EXPERIENCE and CLEARNESS AND CORRECTNESS OF 
STATEMENT. The applicant whose copying is illustrated first 
got 80 per cent. on clearness and correctness of statement, 
while the second got zero; for it is evident to any one looking 
at his statement that he would fail utterly to make such clear 
and intelligible reports as are absolutely required for perform- 
ing the duties of policeman. 

The third subject is arithmetic. There are 7 questions in 
arithmetic. The most difficult is the following: “If you buy 
144 peaches for $4.80, and sell them for 50 cents a dozen, how 
much will you make?” The easiest question is, “Write in 
figures the following number: Two hundred three thousand six 
hundred ten.” Several applicants got every answer perfect. 
The man first illustrated above got 96.4, making only one mis- 
take; while the second one did not answer a single question 
right. He even wrote the number wrong, putting it 23610 in- 
stead of 203,610. 

The fourth and last subject consists of 15 questions on the 
duties of policemen. It would be very unfair to ask such ques- 
tions, were not each applicant given an equal chance to learn 
such duties from the manual presented to him on filing his ap- 
plication paper. P 

The eighth and fifteenth questions may be taken as fair sam- 
ples of those asked at the examination held last January. The 
eighth is, “What is the duty of an officer when he finds a 
person begging in the streets or soliciting alms from door to 
door?” For such cases, the rules of the department state 
that “it shall be the duty of the officer to inquire the name 
and abode of such person, note the same for record, and direct 
such person, if in distress, to the Charity Bureau in Chardon 
Street, or to any charitable association affording relief in sim- 
ilar cases.” 

One applicant answered, “He should take them to the 
house,” (?) “and report them as a vagrant.” Another said, 
“It is his duty to arrest the offender.” Another answered, 
“He to arrest him on charge of Vagrant”; and another, 
“Take him to the station,” and so on. 


The fifteenth question is, “ Under what circumstances can a 
police officer render assistance in a civil case ?” 

The following are some samples of wrong answers given: 
“ By not deciding in any on favor”; “Don’t know. Decline 
this”; “To be on hand when wanted”; and “ When they re- 
quest.” 

Some of the applicants, however, showed a remarkably clear 
understanding of the police powers and duties. For example, 
the candidate first illustrated got 98.3, making but one partial 
mistake in answering fifteen questions. Several got 100, answer- 
ing everything perfectly. 

It is quite instructive to notice that a very large proportion of 
those who fail to attain the necessary 65 per cent. fail in an- 
swering the questions as to practical duties. 

Under the old system, before the civil service examinations 
were introduced, it was the rule to send the newly appointed 
police to a special school, where they were instructed in the 
rules of the department before they were allowed to act. There 
was no examination and no way provided for telling how well 
they learned their duties. In the first police examination ever 
held in Boston, which was one for promotion from sergeant to 
lieutenant, though the sergeants were a grade above the patrol- 
men and had all been in the service for a considerable time, 
they showed so much misunderstanding of their duties and 
powers as to mortify the police commissioners and to give a 
strong argument for competitive examinations. Under the re- 
formed system, any man who passes must know the rules fairly 
well; and, to stand near the head and get a good chance for 
appointment, he must know them very well. The answers are 
not to be conned by rote, but the questions are so framed that 
it must require an intelligent understanding of the rules to be 
able to answer correctly. 

There are no other subjects for the educational examination. 


We cannot gratify the New York Su, Senator Gorman, and 
others, by discovering any questions as to the distance of the 
moon from the earth, or the most direct route from Baltimore 
to Japan, or the climatic conditions of Africa. 

In our next number, we hope to be able to illustrate the 
medical examination and the physical competitive tests, which 
will complete the story of testing the candidates for the Boston 
Police Force. 
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“CIVIL SERVICE CHRONICLE.” 


Tue Civil Service Chronicle, published in Indianapolis, Ind., 
has just completed its first year. Its leading editorial says: 
“Tt has been well known that those in control of the paper 
actively favored the election of General Harrison; but, in 
commencing this publication, they laid down the principle that 
the standard of criticism which in other fields they had before 
applied to the management of the civil service should not be 
changed. President Harrison should be judged by the same 
tules by which they had judged his predecessor.” 

The paper was put on its feet by some liberal Boston gentle- 
men, who sent out $710.25 February, 1889. The money has 
been very judiciously handled, so that there is more than half 
of it still left. The paper has been very bold and non-partisan, 
and gets together such a fund of news on the subject of the 
reform that every one who wishes to know the evils of the spoils 
system should read this paper every month, in addition to the 
RecorpD and Baltimore Civil Service Reformer. 








DO THE PEOPLE LIKE IT? 


THE BRATTLEBORO CAUCUS FOR POSTMASTER. 


At a Republican caucus held in Quincy, Mass., it was voted by a 
majority of 100 to 44 to retain the efficient Democratic postmaster in 
office. Our esteemed Congressman from that district, Mr. Morse, 
was not convinced, and still persisted in having Warren W. Adams, 
a defeated candidate for the legislature, put in this place. This 
Congressman is not the ex-member, Mr. Leopold Morse, but the Mr. 
Morse who is better known as “ Rising Sun Stove Polish Morse.” 

Since then, the Republicans have held a caucus in Newtonville, 
where there is another very efficient Democratic postmaster, and, to 
the discomfiture of the spoils politicians, the vote stood 85 to I in 
favor of retaining the Democrat; and, besides that, 150 Republicans, 
including many of the leading patrons of the office, have signed 
a petition for retaining that postmaster. Not satisfied with this 
caucus, another was ordered to be held under the Australian system, 
with the polls open from 4 to 9 P.M. and under charge of the Repub- 
lican Ward Committee, only Republicans, of course, being allowed 
to vote. The total number of ballots was 240. Of these, Turner, 
the Democratic postmaster, had 172, and the two Republican candi- 
dates had one 43 and the other 35. 

Newtonville and Quincy, however, are both in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, where the true party loyalty of the Republicans may 
have been tainted by “civil service reform humbug”; but now we 
have another case which may well set the politicians, from the 
President down, to thinking whether the people really like to have 
the offices given as political rewards. 

The town of Brattleboro, Vt., has about 6,000 inhabitants. It is on 
the boundary between Vermont and New Hampshire. Neither of 
these States has ever been known to’ contain a civil service reform 
association. It is the home of many stanch Republican workers,— 
such as Colonel George W. Hooker, ex-Sergeant at Arms of the 
United States Senate, Colonel E. H. Taylor, special agent of the 
United States Treasury, and others,—and four-fifths of its voters 
are said to be Republicans. The postmaster of that town, Frederick 
W. Childs, who was appointed by President Cleveland in 1886, had 
given great satisfaction to the people of Brattleboro by his efficient and 
non-partisan management of the office. The office is a presidential 
one of the second class, with a compensation of $2,400, and with a 
four-year term, which expired January 27. The local Republican 
managers had the frankness to acknowledge that there were no 
charges against or dissatisfaction with Captain Childs, and to avow 
that they desired a change simply for party purposes. Congressman 
Grout was looking for a Republican for the place, when he was 
surprised by receiving a petition, signed by about 800 Republicans 








who were patrons of the Brattleboro post-office, asking for the reap- 
pointment of Postmaster Childs. The number and character of the 
petitions were such as could not be overlooked; and yet once to 
reappoint a Democratic postmaster, no matter how efficient, would be 
a very bad precedent, and might be held as admitting a principle 
which, if correct in one instance, should have been applied in nu- 
merous others. 

The plan of leaving it to a Republican caucus to decide was 
pounced upon by the Vermont delegation as a sure way out of the 
difficulty. The caucus was called for February 1. The town was all 
excitement when the day arrived. The caucus, under the manage- 
ment of the Republican committee, opened at 3 p.m. The party 
workers applied the party whip. The voting was not secret, so that 
every one voting for the retention of the Democratic postmaster ran 
the risk of losing favor with the machine. Colonel Taylor, the spe- 
cial Treasury agent, was most active. The only government official 
in the place who did not take any part in the canvass, but who 
attended to the duties of the office, was Postmaster Childs. The 
caucus kept open till 8 o’clock in the evening. The result of the 
count was 467 votes for retaining Childs and 4o1 for George H. 
Hines, the Republican candidate. Republican women were allowed 
to vote; but the vote was in favor of Childs, counting the votes of 
either the men or women alone. 

Not satisfied with this decision, a delegation in favor of the Repub- 
lican candidate went on to Washington February 21, to urge the 
appointment of Mr. Hines. They appeared before the Vermont 
delegation to Congress ; but a few questions from Senator Edmunds 
showed the weakness of their arguments, and they had to admit the 
caucus was fairly called and conducted, and the vote properly counted. 

No decision has yet been reached by the President. The case is 
a most interesting one. There is no doubt, to use the President’s 
own words, that Mr. Childs has “so conducted himself as to convince 
just political opponents that no party consideration or bias affects in 
any way the discharge of his public duties”; but, if he is reappointed, 
the disagreeable question may be asked, Why were not Pearson, 
Saltonstall, and thousands of other efficient, business-like, and non- 
partisan Democratic officials reappointed? 


CHANGES IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS UNDER PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


REPORT OF THE YOUNG MEN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


127 A TREMONT STREET, BosTON, Feb. 17, 1890. 
At a meeting of this Club this day, duly convened, the following 
report from the Committee on Civil Service was presented : — 


The Committee on Civil Service appointed a year ago makes the 
following report in regard to federal offices in Massachusetts dur- 
ing President Cleveland’s administration, giving simply a summary, 
though having in its possession all original papers : — 


Number — +7 Number retained 


on March s, until March 5, 
1885. 1889. 
City post-offices, ae ee 874 
Town post-offices, ........ 692 — 
Custom-houses, ........-. 483 279 
BEISCEIAROEOUS, 6 wt tw 207 130 


Total, 2,256 1,427 


Percentage of old employees retained throughout Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, 64.58. 

There are about one hundred and seventy-five office-holders from 
whom no report has been received; namely, those in the post-offices 
at Gloucester, Lynn, Fall River, and Holyoke, and about ninety town 
post-offices. Each of these has been requested to give information, 
but has declined to do so. If changes had been made in every one 
of these, it would still leave 60 per cent. of the old employees in office 
at the time when Cleveland retired. 

These figures are made up by the committee from the names in 
their possession furnished by the office-holders themselves, and, with 
the exception noted, are believed to include all employees of the 
United States, except workmen in the navy yard, whose members 
are always changing from week to week, and such officials as post- 





























office inspectors and members of the railway mail service, whose 
duties are not confined to this State. 

In the number marked “ miscellaneous ” are included the internal 
revenue department, the light-house service, the life-saving service, 
the United States attorney and assistants, the United States marshal 
and deputies, the Pension Agency, and the United States sub- 
treasury. , 

In the total of changes no distinction is made between deaths, 
resignations, or removals, the figures showin simply the actual num- 
ber of persons who were in office at the beginning of President 
Cleveland’s administration, and who continued there until its close. 
In all the larger offices, however, the comparisons are made between 
the lists of employees who were holding positions at the time the head 
of the office was changed, if a change was made in the head, and the 
lists of March 9, 1889. For example, Collector Saltonstall did not 
take office March 5, 1885, but the iaihowing December; and the table 
of changes in the Boston Custom House is made by comparing the 
roll of names of persons employed there the day before he assumed 
office with the roll of March 5, 1889. 

Respectfully submitted. 
For the committee, JAMES RUSSELL REED. 

The report was accepted, and the thanks of the Club were extended 
to the committee. 

It was also voted that a copy of the same be forwarded to the 
National Civil Service Reform League. 

Attest: ROBERT C. WIGGIN, Secretary. 




















RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEWTON (MASS.) CIVIL SER- 
VICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas the United States Civil Service Commissign, in their 
report recently published, say, “ The requirements to enable the Com- 
mission efficiently to discharge merely its present duties will be about 
$18,000 over and above the sum appropriated this year, or a total 
appropriation of $53,000. To extend the system, as it ought to be 
extended, the appropriation would need to be proportionately larger ” ; 
and 

Whereas President Harrison, in his message to Congress, says, 
“As a result of the revision of the rules, of the new classification, 
and of the inclusion of the railway mail service, the work of the 
Commission has been greatly increased, and the present clerical 
force is found to be inadequate. I recommend that the additional 
clerks asked by the Commission be appropriated for,” — therefore 

Resolved, That the Newton Civil Service Reform Association, by its 
Executive Committee, believing that the great importance of the 
work of the United States Civil Service Commission demands ample 
appropriations from Congress, earnestly requests the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts to use all reasonable 
efforts to secure the appropriation not only of the sum of fifty-three 
thousand dollars asked for by the Commission for its present work, 
but also the additional sum needed for such extension of the system 
under the present law as the Commission recommend, and, with the 
President’s approval, may be able to make. 

NEWTON, Feb. 15, 1890. 

Approved. 


HENRY LAMBERT, President, 
JAMES P. TOLMAN, Secretary, 
STEPHEN THACHER, 77veasurer, 
























F. F. RAYMOND, 2d, Director, 
EDWARD P. BonD, 5 
H. E. BOTHFELD, 
T. B. Fitz, 
Executive Committee. 









COLLECTOR SALTONSTALL’S REMOVAL. 


The removal of Collector Saltonstall brings up again the whole 
matter of the four-year-term law. We do not make any special point 
of the fact that the collector was removed three months before the 
expiration of his commission. He was appointed Nov. 16, 1885, and 
took charge of the office on the 1st of December, the Senate not 
being in session. He was finally confirmed May 6, 1886, so his com- 
mission ran four years from that date. The dismissal before the 
expiration of the commission may show some undue haste and 
anxiety to get his successor into office as soon as possible, and it 
may be in violation of the supposed policy of the administration to 
keep efficient officers in their positions till the end of their terms ; 
but, éf there is any real virtue in the four-year theory, 2/it is true that 
such an office is “ political,” and must be filled by a person in political 
sympathy with the administration, then, after Mr. Saltonstall has 
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been in office four years and three months, and ten months of that 
time under the new administration, we see nothing so very wrong on 
principle in making the change before the date arrives that happens 
to be written in the commission. 

This cage brings out clearly the whole question of rotation in 
office. There are no charges against Mr. Saltonstall. The admin- 
istration of his office has been unusually business-like. 

From the published statistics of the Treasury Department, it is 
seen that the business of the port of Boston passing through the 
custom-house has largely increased during the period in which Mr. 
Saltonstall has been collector. In the fiscal year preceding his ap- 
pointment,— from July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1885,— the value of mer- 
chandise imported at Boston was $53,445,261. During the last fiscal 
year the amount was $66,731,023, an increase of $13,285,762, or nearly 
25 percent. During the same period the exports of merchandise at 
this port increased from $62,000,103 to $66,857,220. In the same 
years Boston has become the great winter port of Canada, New York 
alone exceeding it in the amount of this business, all of which passes 
through the custom-house ; that is to say, in the fiscal year 1884-5 
the value of this business was $1,315,010, while in the last year it 
showed an increase to the amount of $3,599,245. This vast increase 
of business, however, has not been accompanied by a like increase in 
the cost of running the custom-house, but the work has been per- 
formed at an actual saving to the government over the cost of per- 
forming a far less amount of work under the preceding administration. 
The expense of collecting the revenue on $53,445,261, value of im- 
portations during the last fiscal year of Mr. Saltonstall’s predecessor, 
was $644,105, a ratio of $1.20 for each $100 of imports; while the 
expense during the last year, in the collection of duties upon $66,- 
731,023 of importations, was $620,283,— a reduction in cost of $23,- 
822,— while the ratio of expense fell to 93 cents per $100. A com- 
parison of the Treasury figures also shows that in the year before 
Mr. Saltonstall took office it cost the government $3.28 to collect 
$100 of revenue from customs at this port, and that under Collector 
Saltonstall the expense has been reduced to $2.98 per $100. This, to 
a business man, is a sufficiently suggestive exhibit as far as regards 
the administrative capacity of the collector. 

Nor is it claimed that Mr. Saltonstall was a partisan. His civil 
service record is as follows: The number of employees under the col- 
lector when Mr. Saltonstall took office was 334, the positions ranging 
in importance and value from that of special deputy collector, ata 
salary of $4,500, to that of scrub-woman, at something like $1.00 a 
day. Of these 334 persons whom Collector Saltonstall found in the 
employ of the government at that time, there now remain, after fcur 
years and three months of his administration, 224. Of the 119 who 
have become separated from the service during this period, 34 were 
removed by order of the department reducing the force, 8 of whom 
have been reinstated by the collector as the opportunity offered ; 
17 resigned their positions for various reasons, of whom one has been 
reinstated; 14 died; 7 storekeepers dropped from the service as 
private warehouses went out of bond, and 47 were removed by the 
collector for cause. In a tabulated form, it stands thus :— 
















































Employees in service in 1885, 334 
Removed by department, . 34 
Resigned, .... . 17 
en ee a ae 14 
Storekeepers dropped out, 7 
Removed by the collector for cause, 47 se 
215 
Reinstated by collector, 9 
Employees of 1885 remaining at date, 224 


From the civil service lists, though they were largely filled by 
Democrats who had been encouraged to apply on the change of ad- 
ministration, yet a considerable number of Republicans were ap- 
pointed. Of course it is impossible to obtain any exact proportion, 
as the party affiliations of many of the employees are not known. 

This, then, is the man who was removed; and for what! Because 
he was a Democrat, and for the purpose of putting in a Republican. 
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We make no claim that Mr. Beard, the new appointee, is an unfit 
person. On the contrary, he will make an efficient collector. It is 
true, he is more of a politician than was Mr. Saltonstall, that the 
business men of Boston had recommended for the place, in case 
Mr. Saltonstall should not remain in office, a Republican man of 
business of the highest character, who was not a politician. It 
is probably true, as claimed, that the two Senators who urged Mr. 
Beard’s appointment are under political obligations to him. One 
of them certainly urged that the change be made before the ex- 
piration of the term, though the President wished to wait. But all 
this is remote from the point at issue. Allowing that Mr. Beard is 
in every way as good as Mr. Saltonstall, and his appointment as dis- 
interested as possible, we come to the discussion of the principle 
involved. Senator Hoar, in his two letters, has put the case on two 
grounds. One is “that the collector of Boston is a Aolitical officer, 
the greatest in New England, the chief representative of the adminis- 
tration.” If there is anything in this, if it is necessary and proper 
that the administration should have some politician to look after 
its affairs and answer to its toasts in New England, let there 
be created a new office by some such title as that of “ Political 
Representative of the Administration,” with plenty of clerks intrusted 
with all the political work that has to be done. Let the term of office 
of the chief and of all his subordinates expire with each change of 
administration. There then will be no question of letting politics in- 
terfere with business, because politics will be the only business. All 
the subordinates can be appointed on account of political activity, and 
there will be no question about breaches of civil service rules or civil 
service principles in their appointment or removal. Then let us have 
for collector a business man who will be free from political claims, 
and who can give his whole attention to the custom-house affairs. 

The second point made by Senator Hoar is that it is essential to 
have the collector, because he is charged with the collection of duties, 
in sympathy with the President’s policy regarding the tariff; the idea 
being that, as the collector has to decide some small points of classi- 
fication and construction under the tariff laws, he should be in sym- 
pathy with the executive. Although any change of the laws is made 
through the legislative, and not the executive department, yet we can 
understand that, if the collector had the sole and arbitrary power to 
construe the laws according to his views of the tariff policy, with 
no appeal from his decision, there might be some force in the argu- 
ment of Senator Hoar. At the outset, let us call attention to the 
fact that no cases of such partisan discrimination, either on the, part 
of Collector Saltonstall or any other collector, have been shown. 
The argument rests on a foundation which is wholly imaginary and 
fictitious. Though Mr. Saltonstall is in favor of tariff reform, he 
recently made a decision in favor of stricter construction. For a long 
time past, under Republican government, stage scenery has been let 
in free of duty as “tools of trade.” Mr. Saltonstall, being sworn to 
execute the laws faithfully, and believing that scenery could not 
properly be called “tools of trade,” put a duty on the scenery, and 
was sustained by the department at Washington. 

Not only is it true that collectors do not, as a matter of fact, decide 
according to their feelings or prejudices, but they cannot do so if they 
would. They are hemmed in by a series of laws, regulations, deci- 
sions of the courts, and rulings of the Treasury Department. When- 
ever a new case arises for which there is no precedent, it is true the 
collector has to construe the law as well as he can. This construc- 
tion, however, passes under the eyes of the auditors at Washington, 
who are instructed to call the attention of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to any doubtful points. The treasurer then gives his order; and 
this the collector is bound to obey, just as much as any other subordi- 
nate is bound to obey his superior. Failure to obey is, of course, 
sufficient ground for dismissal. 

Besides the regular checks on collectors in the department, there 
are persons outside the department interested in all the decisions as 
importers or manufacturers. Whether the collector decides, in the 
few rare cases where he has any discretion, in favor of high or low 
construction, one side or the other is interested in bringing the matter 


to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury, and in some cases 
to the courts. 
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If the collector must be in political sympathy with the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury, so the appraisers and assistant 
appraisers must be in the same political sympathy; for the great 
bulk of the goods imported are seen and classified by them and their 
subordinates, and only in special cases of doubt or dispute does the 
collector or assistant collector see the goods or even samples of 
them. Indeed, the appraisers and assistant appraisers are no more 
subject to the direction of the collector than the collector himself is 
subject to the Secretary of the Treasury; and, if the collector should 
change with each administration, so should every subordinate whose 
duties are anything more than merely routine. 

If the collector is inefficient, misunderstands the laws and orders, 
or, as a matter of fact, lets his political sympathies control his official 
actions, there is sufficient ground for dismissal. There is no pretence, 
however, of any such reason for displacing Mr. Saltonstall. It is 
nothing but the old idea of making the office one of the points in 
the political game, one of the stakes to be played for. 

This rotation in the presidential offices, including the collectorships, 
has been condemned in the strongest language by Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Monroe, Webster, Benton, Mason, 
Van Buren, Hayne, Dickinson, Calhoun, Southard, Bibb, and King, 
of Georgia, and others. 

John Quincy Adams, on making certain nominations made by his 
predecessor, but which the Senate had not confirmed, says,— 

“Efforts have been made by some of the Senators to obtain differ- 
ent nominations, and to introduce the principle of change or rotation 
in office at the expiration of these commissions, which would make 
the government a perpetual and unremitting scramble for office. 
A more pernicious expedient could scarcely have been devised.” It 
is important to observe that the offices referred to are important 
ones of the class to which collectorships belong; namely, presiden- 
tial offices, of four-year terms, subject to confirmation by the Senate, 

It is well for Senators Hoar and Dawes, and for the Boston 
Journal, to lay such words to heart; for hearts and consciences 
they have. It has only been their misfortune to have received their 
political education in an era of the greatest abuse of the civil service 


in our history, and it comes hard for old heads to learn the new 
lessons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FEB. 24, 1890. 
EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

The constitution of Pennsylvania contains the following : — 

“ Art. 8, Sec. 13. For the purpose of voting, no person shall be 
deemed to have . . . lost [a residence] by reason of his absence, while 
employed in the service, either civil or military, of this State, or of the 
United States.” 

Can you or any of your readers refer me to similar provisions in 
the constitutions or laws of any other State, or of the United States, | 
affecting the domicile of persons engaged in the c#vé/ service? 

w. 
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DORMAN B. EATON’S ANSWER TO SENATOR HOAR. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 


The leading evening journal of this city gives what it declares to 
be Senator Hoar’s reasons in justification of the removal of Collector 


Saltonstall. The following are among them: “ That the Collector of 
Boston is a political officer, the greatest in New England, the chief 
representative of the Administration, and should be changed with 
every Administration, just as the members of the Cabinet are”; and 
(2) “that there is no question of civil service reform in the matter 
except to those who do not know the proper limits of that reform.” 

Now, I have great respect for the views of that able and distin- 
guished Senator, especially where his rather ardent party feelings are 
not too much involved. He has been so far identified with the move- 
ment for civil service reform that statements like these cannot be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. 

(1) The office of Collector of Boston is certainly one of high honor, 
trust, and dignity, which any man may be proud to hold, especially if 
he can hold it because he is a man of a business capacity and in- 
tegrity, and not because he is a useful politician or a favorite of Sen- 
ators or party managers. To hold a collector to be a political officer, 
who should be changed like a member of the Cabinet at the end of 
each administration, seems to me preposterous. The Constitution 
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makes the members of the Cabinet the advisers of the President, to 
be consulted on questions of policy, and therefore of politics.. A col- 
lector is a mere subordinate of one member of the Cabinet, and has 
nothing to do with policy. He merely supervises a part of the public 
work which has no proper relations with party politics... . 

. Members of the Cabinet exist by the consent of the Senate; but a 
single member of the Cabinet controls —at least, if Senators will 
allow him his proper authority — not only the action of the Collector 
cf Boston, but that of all the collectors of the country. ... 

I hold it to be beyond question that the Collector at Boston, like 
all others, is in no proper sense a political officer at all. It is only 
the spoils system — only a view of him which prostitutes his func- 
tions to the service of a party—which makes him such. An ideal 
collector would be a thorough man of business, without partisan preju- 
dice, who would not interfere in partisan politics. His duties need 
to be discharged in the same way, whoever is President, whoever are 
Senators, and whichever party controls the nation or the State where 
he serves. He is no adviser as to policy, but a subordinate in busi- 
ness administration, who must obey the instructions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and be guided by the volume of customs regulations. 
In the precise degree that the Collector of Boston is a partisan or 
seeks to serve a party, he is a bad collector. The fact that for ten 
months Mr. Saltonstall has performed his duties so admirably that 
neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor Senator Hoar ventures to 
attempt to fix the faintest charge upon him vindicates this view, and 
proves the utter fallacy of the Senator’s theory. It is because the 
collector has attended to his duties, and has not prostituted his office 
to party ends, that the politicians have pressed the Senators to use 
their power to expel him. 


_There can no more be a Republican way or a Democratic way of 
discharging the duties of collector than there can be a Unitarian way 
or a Presbyterian way of discharging them. Intrinsically, it is no 
more proper to insist on a Democratic or a Republican oalleciat than 
to insist on an allopathic or Darwinian collector. Honestly, there is 
no more a high-tariff way or a low-tariff way of interpreting the laws 
in a collector's office than there is in so interpreting them in a court 
of justice. 

There is properly not even a Boston method or a New England 
method of performing the functions of a collector, but only one all- 
pervading method allowable from the Atlantic to the Pacific_—a 
method at once non-partisan and non-political, the simple business 
method of economy, efficiency, and justice, according to law as in- 
terpreted by the Treasury regulations and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Senator Hoar cannot specify a proper thing for a collector to do 
which may not as well be done by an adherent of one party as an 
adherent of another. But he can specify many bad things which a 
Secretary of the Treasury and bad Senators, utterly unlike the worthy 
Senators from Massachusetts, could force a minion of their own party 
to undertake. 

(2) It was obviously the intent of the Constitution that collectors 
should have no term of office. There was no four years’ term until 
1820, when that term was created to make patronage for Mr. Craw- 
ford, then Secretary of the Treasury, who was then a candidate for 
the Presidency. Jefferson and Madison both foresaw and pointed 
out the evils to which this short term for collectors would lead. 

I give these words concerning it from a letter of Jefferson to Mad- 
ison, dated Nov. 29, 1820: “It saps the constitutional and salutary 
functions of the President, and introduces a principle of intrigue and 
corruption which will soon leaven the mass not only of Senators, but 
of citizens. It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cor- 
morants for office; render them, as well as those in place, sycophants 
to their Senators; engage these in eternal intrigue to turn out one 
and put in another.” 

Grand old Massachusetts has kept unusually clear of such evils, 
but the whole country knows what corruptions, what intrigues and 
— of Senatorial authority, have been thus caused in many 
states. 

I am glad to assume there has been no Senatorial pressure in the 
case before us, but we all know that, in a large proportion of removals 
without cause in the country generally, it has been Senators who 
have brought a most selfish and vicious pressure to bear upon the 
President. An article of Senator Hoar himself, in the orth A meri- 
can Review, not long ago, speaks of “the President as being sub- 
jected to another branch of the Government.” 

(3) Against Senator Hoar’s theory that civil service reform does 
not properly extend to collectors or to this mischievous term of office, 
I wish especially to protest. It has not been and cannot be wisely 
claimed that there should be an examination for entering the service 
as collector. But that a collector is not a political officer and that 
the four years’ term should be repealed has been claimed by the ad- 
vocates of civil service reform since the agitation for the Civil Service 
Act commenced. I have heard President Arthur, who signed that 
law, and who had himself been seven years Collector at 
declare the same views I here express. 


ew York, 


In his letter of acceptance of the nomination as Vice-President 
ex-Collector Arthur used these words: “The tenure of office should 
be stable. Positions of responsibility should, so far as practicable, 
be filled by the promotion ed worthy and efficient officers.’ 

It may make his meaning in these words more definite if I refer to a 
volume on*Civil Administration in Great Britain, which I happen to 
know he had read before he wrote that acceptance. These passages 
are from that volume: “A Custom House is no more a ora 

litical agency in Great Britain than a college is with us, and a col- 
ector is no more a political manager than is one of our college 
Presidents. ... The higher places, including Collectorships, are 
filled by promotions, which are based on merit, and full and careful 
records are kept in order that a just judgment is formed. ... The 
office of Collector at Liverpool, London, or other large ports, is only 
filled by a person who has been collector at some port where he has 
supervised every branch of port service. Our practice of placing 
inexperienced men at the head of even a small port is as utterly un- 
known as is the practice of considering party politics in making such 
appointments.” 

If Senator Hoar will not allow theoretical reformers to decide what 
are “the proper limits of civil service reform,” will he deny that 
i mem Arthur was competent to speak with some authority on the 
subject 

very reason which exists in England for treating the office of col- 
lector as non-political exists also in this country. When George III. 
was trying to enforce the Boston Port bill, and when his fleets and 
armies were trying to reduce the colonies to submission, every col- 
lector in Great Britain was regarded as a political officer, and was the 
unscrupulous political minion of the king for partisan purposes. Is 
it the people or only the politicians of Massachusetts who prefer the 
old system ? 

(4) It has not been my purpose to answer Senator Hoar’s other 
reasons, though I cannot accept them. And I wish to add that in my 
view, as in the view of the many persons here whose opinions I know, 
the removal of Mr. Saltonstall was as unfortunate for the Republican 
party and the Administration as it was repugnant to the pledges and 
to the true principles of civil service reform. It will tend to alienate 
that class of intelligent, conscientious, and independent voters from 
whom alone that party can hope to gain new adherents. It is felt 
here to be a discredit to a State and city like Massachusetts and 
Boston, where civil service reform is firmly established by law, that a 
worthy and efficient collector, against whom no fault can be alleged, 
should be removed for no avowed reasons save those which are 
equally repugnant to definite pledges and to the obvious intent of the 
Federal Constitution. 

If an appeal had been made to the voters of Massachusetts or 
Boston, I believe their voice would have been as decisive against a 
removal as has been that of the voters of Brattleboro, Vt., in a case 
last week. There, zealous partisans and members of Congress con- 
spired to prevent, not indeed the removal, but the reappointment of a 
postmaster, who was a Democrat. The Vermont members of Con- 
gress, leaving their own sphere and invading that of the executive, 
proposed the taking of a formal vote of the Republicans of Brattle- 
boro. It was taken, and the result was a majority of 69 for reap- 
pointing the postmaster. Would not a like vote in Boston have 
required the retention of Collector Saltonstall? When such are the 
indications of public opinion, it seems unfortunate, if not dangerous, 
for the leaders of the Republican party to make removals accordin 
to vicious theories and for partisan objects, which the majority a 
their own party condemn. DorMAN B. EATON. 

NEw York, Feb. 12, 1890. 


—Printed in Boston Fournal, Feb. 17, 1890. 


SENATOR HOAR’S REPLY TO DORMAN B. EATON. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 


I have read Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s recent letter with great pleas- 
ure. Mr. Eaton has been so wise an advocate of civil service reform, 
he has done such good service in framing the existing law on that 
subject, and so much to create the public sentiment that brought 
about its enactment, that any man who believes in it may well recon- 
sider any opinion of his own that differs from his. 

On such reconsideration, I still think, as I have always thought, that 
the collectors of our principal ports should be men in political har- 
mony with the administration, with whom the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, whenever they find it necessary, 
establish the most confidential relations. I think this is spectelly 
true under an administration one of whose chief duties is the fram- 
ing, reforming, construing, and administering a tariff. 

4 have been familiar with the leading friends and promoters of the 
policy of divorcing the civil service of the country from politics here 
in Washington since I served with Mr. Jenckes of Rhode Island in 
1869, and was intimate with him and his plan. I believe that this has 
been the opinion of all of them without exception. I never heard, 
in "private speech or public debate, an intimation to the contrary. 
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This has been the opinion of all those administrations, from the 
beginning of this government, whose example is most cited by the 
friends of the reform. Mr. Eaton quotes Mr. Jefferson. But Mr. 
Jefferson removed Mr. Goodrich from the office of collector of New 
Haven, in spite of the remonstrance of the merchants, and appointed 
his political friend, Mr Bishop, in his place. We all like to look 
to the example in this regard of — But Washington de- 
clared during the second Congress of his second term, when the 
party opposition to his administration was thoroughly established, 
“T shall not, while I have the honor to administer the government, 
bring a man into any office of consequence knowingly whose political 
tenets are adverse to the measures which the general government are 
pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of political suicide. 
That it would embarrass its movements is most certain.” Washington 
was discussing the selection of a cabinet officer. But he purposely 
makes his statement much broader than necessary to include his con- 
stitutional advisers. His phrase is “any office of consequence.” In 
this he surely meant to include the collectors of the chief ports. 

While, in modern times, many offices of consequence have been 
created to whom neither we nor he would apply Washington’s rule, 
modern customs have made it still more applicable to the office of 
Collector of Boston than it was in Washington’s day. He is the 
chief political officer in New England. ... The collector is given 
precedence on all public occasions, and answers for the President. 
If we would not have the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
still more dependent than now for advice and information as to pub- 
lic sentiment in the State on members of the legislative branch, an 
evil which I agree with Mr. Eaton in earnestly desiring to diminish, 
he must have confidential political and official advisers to a reasonable 
extent in the various localities. 

That this is not inconsistent with the opinion of most of the lead- 
ing friends of civil service reform, I think it would be easy to show. 
Mr. Hamlin, on Andrew Johnson’s change of policy, instantly re- 
signed the office of Collector of the Port of Boston, with the entire 
approbation of all parties. He would no more have thought of hold- 
ing the office of Collector of Boston under a President with whom 
he disagreed in politics than he would have thought of holding on to 
a cabinet office under like circumstances. 

[Senator Hoar then states the changes of collectors made under 
President Cleveland, showing that all but a very few unimportant 
Republican collectors were replaced by Democrats, saying :] To all 
this no civil service reformer made the slightest remonstrance.... 

Mr. Eaton inquires whether Senators thought they were providing 
a serviceable party lieutenant when they confirmed the Collector 
at Boston. I can answer for one. I have made no requests or any 
intimation of any desire to a collector at Boston of any party for 
more than fifteen years. I was ill when Mr. Beard was confirmed. 
If I had voted to confirm him, I should have voted for him because 
I believed him the most competent man in Massachusetts I know 
of for the discharge of the duties of the office,—a man who would 
not be obliged to confine himself to the few routine duties which 
he could discharge for months at a time as well at his dwelling- 
house as at his office; a man capable of understanding, directing, 
and, if necessary, performing the work of every official of the great 
force under his command; a man master of the details and the under- 
lying policy of the great fiscal regulations he is to administer. 

In Mr. Eaton’s letter is the following sentence, “In practice, as 
Senator Hoar well knows, the disparity between a senator and a 
collector is far greater than in sound theory or in constitutional pur- 
pose. That unwritten but imperative ‘courtesy of the Senate,’ which 
practically allows the Senators from each State to have their own 
way as to appointments within their own manors, permits no man its 
Senators do not approve to be Collector at Boston.” Mr. Eaton 
entertains an entirely erroneous view on- this subject, as he has 
shown on some other occasions. There is no such courtesy of the 
Senate existing as a rule of conduct for anybody, either for the 
President in making appointments or for the Senators in confirming 
them. 

When, in the day of Andrew Johnson, the Senate held that the 
public safety required it to seize upon and control the Executive 
Power of the country, so far as it was possible under the Constitu- 
tion, such a practice grew up. It lingered a little while under Presi- 
or gimme successor, and then died a deserved and miserable 
death. 


Some of the most important appointments which have been made 
by President Harrison, in most important Republican States, have 
been made against the strenuous objection of Republican Senators 
from those States, and have been confirmed by the Senate. The 
history of President Garfield’s action during his brief administration, 
and the action of the Senate in supporting him, and of the resigna- 
tion of two Republican Senators from the great State of New York, 
cannot have escaped from Mr. Eaton’s memory. It has happened 
twice since the departure from office of President Johnson that a 
Republican President has appointed, and a Republican Senate has 
confirmed, gentlemen to this very office of Collector of Boston whom 


both the Senators from Massachusetts were understood earnestly to 
oppose. I quite agree with Mr. Eaton that such a claim on the part 
of Senators is to be scouted everywhere. In learning the character 
of candidates for office, and deciding what the public interest in the 
different States requires, the President and the Senate can doubtless 
derive much assistance from the men whom those States elected to 
important legislative functions. Their advice, if they are men of 
honesty and sound judgment, ought always to be heeded by the 
President and by their brother Senators; but neither is bound to 
follow it except so far as it seems wise and honest. I do not sup- 
pose that Mr. Eaton means to impute to me, or to my colleague, 
a desire to control Executive appointments in Massachusetts, or a 
desire for what is called patronage. I have given advice to the 
President in such cases, since I have been in public life, in very few 
instances. He has always understood that I considered him at full 
liberty to act on his own judgment, whether he agreed with me or 
not; and I have always considered the giving of such advice the 
most disagreeable part of my public duties,—a part from which I 
would gladly be relieved altogether. 

The government of this country, as well as of every State and of 
all the countries in proportion as they are intelligent and free, is a 
government by party. While we deplore and would diminish the 
excesses of party spirit, which the proposed removal of the civil 
service from politics will, we hope, do much to cure, we must leave to 
the President all the helps and instrumentalities needful to successful 
administration. The difference between the two parties that contend 
for the control of this country was never greater than now. Itisa 
difference that goes to the profoundest depths of the Constitution, 
and to the very roots of the moral law itself. It is far beyond all 
questions of currency, of finance, or even of administrative reform. 
One party means that justice, equality, and freedom shall be the law 
of the land everywhere ; that every citizen, whatever his color or con- 
dition, shall exercise his equal and honest share in the government, 
according to the Constitution, and according to his birthright as an 
American citizen. The other party means to seize upon the powers 
of this government wherever and whenever it can. It means that the 
white Democratic oligarchy, though a minority, shall seize upon and 
keep the political forces of the South, and that the Democracy of the 
North, though a minority, shall ally itself with that oligarchy to get 
possession of the forces of the national government. This purpose 
it scarcely deems it worth while to disguise. Behind the murders of 
Clayton and Saunders and Matthews, behind the rifles that cover the 
election booths in Mississippi and the stuffed ballot boxes and fraud- 
ulent returns over the large part of the South, as well as beneath 
the honeyed words of Mr. Gratly, is the avowed and defiant utterance, 
“ The Republicans in the South shall not vote: the three constitutional 
amendments shall not be enforced.” Mr. Cleveland himself, with one 
foot on the solid South and the other on Tammany Hall, talks of 
ballot reform and praises “the splendid Democratic organization 
of Maryland” in the same breath, just as he talked of civil service 
reform and made Eugene Higgins his Appointment Clerk at the same 
moment. Under these circumstances, I must plead guilty to what 
Mr. Eaton calls my “rather ardent party feelings,” and shall do 
everything that lies in my power to strengthen the hands of the 
Republican party. I am faithfully yours, 

GEORGE F. HOAR. 
— From the Supplement to Boston Fournal, Feb. 25, 1890. 





MASSACHUSETTS REFORM CLUB RESOLUTIONS ON THE REMOVAL 
OF COLLECTOR SALTONSTALL. 


At the dinner on Saturday, February 8, Mr. Winslow Warren sub- 
mitted the following resolutions : — 


“ Resolved, That the conspicuous ability with which the Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall has filled the office of Collector of Boston, and 
his earnest adherence to the cause of civil service reform, merited the 
support of a national administration pledged to advance the interests 
of that reform. 

“ Resolved, That the removal of an officer so satisfactory to the 
public, for none but partisan reasons, is detrimental to the public ser- 
vice and contrary to the spirit of the civil service reform law.” 


Mr. James J. Myers said that, although he had voted for the 
Republican President who had made the removal, it gave him great 
pleasure to second the motion to adopt the resolution. It was an 
action which merited the disapproval of every active civil service 
reformer. “It is perfectly clear,” said he, “that Mr. Saltonstall has 
done his duty at the custom-house, and the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club, who are all civil service reformers, can but 
regret his removal. I most heartily second the resolutions, and, more- 
over, I know when I speak thus I voice the sentiments of many 
Republicans who have so expressed themselves to me and of many 
others whom I expect to do so.” 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT 


ON THE BANKS RESOLUTION EXEMPTING MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


THE Hon. JOHN F. ANDREW, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


My dear Sir,—In response to your letter of the 25th, asking 
“whether the resolution concerning the appointment of additional 
medical examiners conflicts with the present method of selecting 
such examiners,” I have to answer that it does. I understand that 
it provides for thirty additional medical examiners, to be appointed 
outside of civil service rules. There can be no good reason whatever 
for such a provision, in my opinion. We have a number of medical 
examiners on our eligible lists now; and the instant the proposed 
increase was granted, we could hold additional examinations, and get 
all the men that we wanted, and many more, too. The plea for 
immediate necessity cannot be urged, for we can provide them when- 
ever wished. If the resolution is passed in its present form, it will 
create utter confusion in the force of medical examiners, half of 
whom will then have come in under our rules and half not. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the awkwardness of such a state of 
things, and the complications that would arise whenever vacancies 
had to be filled. To take a set of men, whose duties are the same, 
and put half under one system, while keeping half under another, 
seems to me indefensible. I have never heard the least complaint 
of the character and capacity of the medical examiners furnished 
from our lists. If there were any reason for such a complaint, I take 
it for granted we would have been informed. If there were any good 
grounds for complaint, it should certainly have been laid before this 
Commission or the President. Afl that was necessary was to con. 
vince the President that the present method of selecting these offi- 
cials, after open competitive examinations, did not work well, and he 
would have amended the rule and excepted them from all examina- 
tions, as is always in his power, so that from no point of view is there 
any need of legislation as to the method of appointment. I see it has 
been stated that the applicants on our lists are young men “fresh 
from school.” This is a mistake. We now have twenty medical 
examiners on our lists. They range in age from twenty-one to fifty- 
five, and the average is thirty-five. A man of thirty-five is contaialy 
not “fresh from school.” I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Feb. 28, 1890. 









DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW, FEB. 17, 1890. 


The joint resolution on which the debate arose was as follows :— 


Be it resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to appoint thirty medical examiners for the Bureau of 
Pensions in addition to the number now authorized by law, such 
appointees to be men skilled in the profession of medicine and 
surgery. 

The examination for the appointment of these medical examiners 
shall be in the discretion and under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The salaries of these appointees shall be at the rate of $1,800 per 
annum; and a sum sufficient to pay such salaries to June 30, 1890, is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


Letters from the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions were printed with the resolve, but these letters contained 
no suggestion as to the method of appointment of the desired medi- 
cal examiners. 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, introduced the resolve for the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. 
question ? 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Can you inform the House how many medical 
examiners have been dismissed during the term of the present 
administration ? 

Mr. BANKs. I cannot. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Have there not been a number dismissed on 
the plea that they were not needed any longer? 

Mr. Banks. I know of no dismissals whatever. 
that there have not been dismissals. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me still another 
inquiry? I ask him whether these thirty cannot be appointed under 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


I cannot say 





the Civil Service Law as those already in office? ... But these 
thirty are to be appointed outside of the Civil Service Law, and it 
seems to me that it is a means of getting thirty Republicans into 
office without having to pass a civil service examination. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say that I have talked about this matter 
with the Gommissioner of Pensions. ... The machinery of the 
Civil Service Commission is not adapted to the selection of the best 
men for this work. Ifa written or oral examination of one hundred 
or one thousand applicants is to be made, the medical student who 
has just completed his course and graduated from a medical college 
would, in nine cases out of ten, answer more questions correctly than 
the physician who has had years of practical experience,—that knowl- 
edge and judgment that cannot be obtained from the books. The 
student would not do the government good service in these positions, 
while the man of practice and experience would do good service. 

Mr. BLount. I wish to ask if this class of persons are not 
appointed under Civil Service Law, and if this does not make an ex- 
ception? 

Mr. CANNON. The bill provides that they shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior on examination, etc. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. As I understand the reading Of the resolu- 
tion, it provides for an examination to be made in the discretion and 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and not under 
the Civil Service Commission. . 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The civil service is a humbug. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If we are to have a medical examination, let it 
be that kind of an examination provided for by the Civil Service 
Commission. Now, you propose under this resolution not to submit 
them to that kind of an examination; but you leave it optional with 
the Secretary of the Interior as to what the examination shall be. 

Mr. JosePH D. TAyLor. Did not the last Congress pass an act 
providing for the taking of the Eleventh Census, and provide that 
the appointments should be made in this very way we are doing now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The taking of the Eleventh Census was a 
special law; but, if that was wrong, two wrongs will not make a 
right. If these gentlemen are to be appointed to office in the Pension 
Office, they should be appointed under civil service examination; but 
you propose to let the bars down and open these places upon exam- 
ination ordered at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

But they should be appointed under the Civil Service Law, and 
this is a proposition to evade it indirectly. I am opposed to that law, 
and am ready to vote to repeal it; but still you have got that law on 
the statute-books, and it should not be dodged or evaded. If you 
want to give this increased force, let it be done regularly, and have 
them pass a civil service examination and be regularly appointed. 





The account of the debate is to be continued in the next number. 


The question was taken; and there were yeas 109, nays 19, not, 
voting 200. 
The yeas and nays as finally taken were as follows : — 


YEAS — 109. * 
Adams Cummings Lind Smith, W. Va. 
Allen, Mich. Cutcheon Lodge Smyser 
Anderson, Kan. Dingley Martin, Ind. Snider 
Arnold Dolliver Mason Spooner 
Atkinson Dorsey McAdoo Springer 
Banks Dunnell McClellan Stahlnecker 
Bayne Evans McCord Stivers 
Beckwith Flick McKenna Stockbridge 
Bergen Fowler Milliken Struble 
Boothman Funston Moffitt Sweney 
Brickner Geissenhainer Morey Taylor, Tenn. 
Brookshire Gifford Morse Taylor, E. B. 
Browne, Va. Hall O’Donnell Taylor, J. D. 
Buchanan, N.J. Hansbrough Osborne Townsend, Col. 
Burrows Haugen Owens, Ohio Townsend, Pa. 
Burton Haynes Parrett Turner, Kan, 
Bynum Henderson, Iowa Payne Vandever 
Caldwell Hill Paynter Wade 
Cannon Hitt Payson Walker, Mass. 
Carter Hooker Perkins Wickham 
Caswell Kerr, lowa Peters Wiley 
Cheadle Kerr, Pa. Pickler Williams, II). 
Clunie Ketcham Ray Williams, Ohio 
Coleman Lacey Reed, Iowa Yardley 
Conger La Follette Scull Yoder. 
Covert Lane Seney 
Craig Laws Sherman 
Culbertson, Pa. Lehlbach Simonds 

NAYS —19. 
Andrew Lewis Mutchler Richardson 
Blount Martin, Tex. O’Farrall Rowland 
Bunn McClammy Outhwaite Sayers 
Lanham McRae Penington Tarsney. 
Lester, Ga. Moore, Tex. Pierce 

Mr. BANKS. 


Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that this joint 
resolution will come up as unfinished business on the next suspen- 
sion day, I will now move to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 
6.30 P.M.) adjourned. 


No quorum voting. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 
AN INQUIRY ANSWERED. 


“Howcan the President know the merits of men, in making appoint- 
ments to office, unless he is informed by members of Congress from 
the States where they are to be made?” asks an astute contempo- 
rary. Most respected inquirer, he supposes them to be fitted for 
office because they are already filling office, according to the system 
contemplated by the Constitution. if a man did hold office as long 
as he was fitted for it, nine-tenths of these troubles would be over. 
There would be no offices to be filled except those in which vacancies 
existed, and the President would have no trouble in selecting the best 
men for those from the recommendation of their respective communi- 
ties. It is this continual strife for office on the grounds of the spoils 
system, with its countless rivalries and intrigues, that makes it impos- 
sible for the President to act according to the intent of the Constitu- 
tion.— Boston Herald, Feb. 20, 1890. 


NEPOTISM. 


Postmaster Van Cott, of New York, has appointed his son cashier 
of the post-office. 


Congressman Elijah Adams Morse, who points to his middle name 
as evidence that he is connected with the John Adams family, has 
got his (Morse’s) nephew appointed a page in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


During the summer the newspapers announced the appointment 
of a nephew of Secretary Blaine as a special agent of the census. 
When Joe Manley was appointed postmaster at Augusta, he ap- 
pointed another nephew to be assistant postmaster. There is a 
Deputy Collector Stanwood in the New York custom-house who is 
said to be a nephew of the Secretary. The most remunerative of all 
our consulates except one was given to Tom Sherman, the Secretary’s 
private secretary. The Secretary’s brother is a deputy auditor of the 
Treasury. James G. Blaine, :Jr., who achieved a national reputation 
by going to work in a machine shop, has been appointed clerk of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs by Chairman Hitt. A brother- 
in-law of Emmons Blaine is secretary of legation in London, and a 
nephew of “Gail Hamilton” is consul at Barbadoes.— Wational 
Democrat. 


STILL SUBSIDIZING THE PRESS. 


Another editor has an office. No, it is not Colonel Shepard. It 
is Charles E. Fitch of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, who 
was appointed by President Harrison yesterday to the collectorship 
of the 28th internal revenue district, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
The office is the most important and lucrative at the disposal of the 
Administration in Western New York, and a pretty fight has been 
waged to secure the plum. The President now has the Republican 
press of the Empire State from Harlem River to the Falls of Niagara 
well in hand.— Springfield Republican, February 20. 


CRIMINALS IN OFFICE, 


Robert Moorman, postmaster at Newbury, S.C., shot and killed 
Lee Schultz on Monday, while the Senate was confirming him. 
Moorman had been in the employ of Schultz, and they had quarrelled 
over the settlement of accounts. They met on Monday, had an 
altercation, and Moorman put a bullet into Schultz’s head.—WVavional 
Democrat, Feb. 8, 1890. 


President Harrison has appointed as postmaster at Richmond, Va., 
a man who was, according to the reports now on file at the Treasury 
Department, a defaulter to the government. Otis H. Russell is the 
name of the appointee, and charges of defalcation have been formally 
presented to the members of the Senate Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads, which has charge of the nomination. He was the collector 
of customs at the port of Richmond under President Arthur, and held 
the office under the Cleveland Administration until December, 1888. 
At that time, two special agents of the Treasury Department, Colonel 
Jewell and Colonel Tichenor, the latter the present Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, were sent to Richmond to examine Collector 
Russell’s office. They did so, and reported that Russell was short 
in his accounts to the amount of $812.74. The special agents made 
two reports to the Treasury Department. One of them recited the 
facts as to the shortage, and the other recommended Russell’s imme- 
diate dismissal for the good of the service. Both reports were signed 
by Agents Jewell and Tichenor, and, acting upon their recommenda- 
tion, Secretary Fairchild dismissed Russell from office. 


The appointment of R. H. Paul as marshal of Arizona excites 
much comment in Tucson. Five years ago, Paul was defeated in the 
election for sheriff of the county; but he secured a recount through 
the court, and this gave him a large majority. Fraud was suspected, 
and an investigation by the grand jury showed that the ballots had 
been tampered with; and Paul and his accomplices were indicted. 











Two confessed, and, as Paul surrended the sheriff’s office, the indict- 
ments were nolled. A certified record of the court proceedings 
showing the above and additional facts is now said to be in the hands 
of the Department of Justice—Vational Democrat. 


TO AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT. 


A bill introduced by Senator Chandler to-day provides that the 
Civil Service Act, and the rules and classifications made to carry the 
act into effect, should not be extended to include any officers or 
employees of the government, except such as may be engaged in 
performing duties which are merely clerical, and should not include 
any officers or employees whose duties are technical or scientific in 
their character.—Boston Herald, Fanuary 31. i 


ANOTHER “RESIGNATION.” 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, .OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 7, 1890. 
GEORGE LuNz, Receiving and Shipping Clerk, Valentine, Neb. : 


Sir,— I have to request that you tender your resignation as receiv- 
ing and shipping clerk at Valentine, to take effect January 31, or as 
soon thereafter as you shall be relieved by Mr. J. Wesley Tucker, 
who has this day been appointed your successor. 

In making this request, I deem it due to you to say that it is not 
made on account of any official action on your part, but because the 
exigencies of the service indicate that a change in the position is 
desirable. Respectfully, 

T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 


[Tucker, the successor to Lunz, had the unanimous support of the 
Republican Congressional Delegation and the Republican Governor 
of Nebraska. This has the air of a political appointment; and Com- 
missioner Morgan, in a reply marked “private,” does not make it 
look less so. Tucker has been a federal officer before, and was short 


in his accounts as receiver of a land office.— ED. C. S. REC.] 


AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


The Boston Journal recently remarked : — 

“Tt may be news in Springfield that the Boston Post-office under 
General John M. Corse is one of the best conducted offices in the 
country, but it has been patent for some time to all Boston that we 
have in this city an efficient service and a very capable postmaster.” 

We will let the Boston Advertiser reply to the Journal, as follows: 
“The Journal paid Collector Saltonstall an equally fine tribute for 
efficiency, but that did not prevent its emphatic and reiterated de- 
mand for his removal on political grounds, and also on the charge 
that he was neglecting the duties of his office.” No Mugwump doc- 
tor could have performed a neater dissection than this.— Springfield 
Republican (Ind.). 


A POLITICAL COMPLICATION, 


Some time ago, the Lewiston (Me.) Journal was claiming credit for 
President Harrison on the ground that he was allowing Democratic 
collectors of customs in Portland and other ports to serve out their 
terms. But the Boston /ourna/ insists that “the discretion vested in 
the collector in the interpretation and application of the laws is of 
such a character as to make it inappropriate that he should represent 
a policy antagonistic to that of the administration,” and consequently 
that Mr. Harrison did right to remove Collector Saltonstall. We 
should like to have the Lewiston /ourna/’s opinion as to whether this 
is good doctrine, and whether, all this time that it has been commend- 
ing Mr. Harrison as a civil service reformer for not removing col- 
lectors, he has really been allowing a vicious policy— WV. Y. Times 
({nd.). 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson says he is going to retire 
in a few days, because he will then have made practically a “clean 
sweep ” of the Democratic postmasters, and there will be nothing left 
for a statesman of his school to do. This is the shameless way in 
which this Iowa spoilsman talks: “I have very nearly served out my 
sentence. I was sent up for a year against my own protest, but I 
agreed to serve that time to help the Administration. I think, if 
I had been treated in the same way as ordinary prisoners, I should 
have got some reduction on account of good behavior, don’t you?- 
Here I have changed 31,000 out of 55,000 fourth-class postmasters, 
and I expect to change 10,000 more before I finally quit. I expect 
before the end of the month to see five-sixths of the presidential 
postmasters changed. Then I can paraphrase old Simeon, and say, 
‘Let thy servant depart in peace.’” The Administration which 
Clarkson agreed to “help” by thus making a clean sweep is the 
Administration constituted by the President, who, as candidate, gave 
the people his solemn pledge that fidelity and efficiency should be the 
sure tenure of office, and that only the interests of the public service 
should suggest removals from office.— WV. Y. Nation, Feb. 27, 1890. 





